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MEMORANDA 


Professor Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University, 
former editor of The Modern Language Journal, 
is circulating a petition in the interests of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and its campaign to pre- 
vent undue relaxation of educational standards in the 
languages and literary studies in wartime. It is felt 
probable that many readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY will 
wish to make copies of this neatly worded petition for 
use in their schools and communities. 

Copies bearing signatures and addresses of teachers, 
school administrators, patrons and parents are to be 


delivered at the earliest possible date to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


PETITION 

e (here may be inserted a name of an organization 
oe system, community or educational group) affirm 
our faith in the Humanities as a prime source of that 
wisdom which should prevail in the guidance of human 
affairs. Such guidance is desperately needed now, and 
the need will "be equally great after this war. Present 
maintenance of the Humanities in education as an aid 
in war insures their future ability to take an active 
part in peace. 

In three respects we believe the Humanities can make 
a vital contribution to the solution of problems which 
confront the world today: 

(i) by helping to define and thus to establish the 
order and value of both material and spiritual goods for 
which we are fighting; 

(ii) by taking a leading role in the insistence that the 
ideas basic in our political faith are both widely known 
and properly understood; 

(iil) by actively collaborating in the formulation of the 
principles on which alone a lasting peace and a sound 
international order can be built. 

We therefore respectfully petition the governing 
bodies of the United States to protect and strengthen 
at all times, but epsecially during the present war 
emergency, those educational and liberal agencies in our 
nation which are dedicated to the maintenance and the 
advancement of the Humanities in western civilization. 


The University of Chicago Press has announced the 
organization of a new committee on publications in the 
history of thought and culture. Its function is to ad- 
vance a program for increasing the number of studies 
available to the Press in these fields of study; monthly 
meetings and a vigorously expressed aim will insure 
the success of a second function, improvement of the 
quality of such studies. 

Not only will the new committee keep watch over 
the work in progress by scholars studying intellectual 
and cultural history, but it offers also to undertake 
active editorial work on manuscripts when that is need- 
ed to increase the effectiveness of publications. Text- 
books will also receive attention. The members of this 
labor-inviting new committee are President Robert M. 
Hutchins, Dean Richard P. McKeon, Professor John T. 
McNeill, Professor Jacob Viner, Professor George Wil- 
liamson, Professor Napier Wilt, and the Librarian of 
the Newberry Library of Chicago, Stanley Pargellis. 

The temptation is strong to sermonize. When a group 
of scholars so distinguished and so able to make worthy 
contributions of their own must surrender hours of 
tedious labor to render intelligible the researches of 
social scientists, there is something wrong in the 
schooling of social thinkers and investigators. The 
courage of the Chicago scholars is commendable, but 
everyone will think of a number of other institutions 
more conspicuously in need of such guardianship over 
their illiterates. A shocking amount of good time is 
given in American universities to correcting the diction 
of social scientists. Much of it wears the pretense of 
merely “bringing material into conformity with Uni- 
versity editorial practices,” but all too often its whole 
purpose is to disentangle verbiage and to correct in- 
expert diction. 

Poor writing has followed exactly in the path of the 
curve of the decline of school Latin in this country. 
Can there conceivably be a relationship? 

A sentence which appears at the close of the 1942 
annual report of the President of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research (Bulletin 88, December 1942, 5-6) 
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deserves to be committed to the memory of every stu- 
dent and teacher of classical literature. The words of 
Professor Millar Burrows, Yale University, President of 
the Schools, cannot convey the growing importance of 
the part which these institutions in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad have played in establishing understanding be- 
tween Americans and nations becoming daily more sig- 
nificant to us, for as yet no one can see the depth of 
that importance. Professor Burrows says: 


Thoroughly aware how remote our work is from the 
immediate demands of the war effort, yet as profoundly 
convinced as ever of its value for the cultural and spiritual 
life of mankind, we are grateful for the possibility of 
keeping it at as high a level as has been maintained this 
year. 


Echoes of antiquity abound in the remarks made by 
President Roosevelt to the Ambassador of Greece on 


the presentation of his credentials by Hon. Cimon 


D:amantopoulos, for instance: 

We admire the unrelenting resistance of the men, wo- 
men and children of Greece to the vicious invaders who 
are occupying their homeland and the undaunted deter- 
mination of the men of the Greek fleet which is con- 
tributing in important measure to our common effort. We 
are proud that today men of our armed forces are fighting 
side by side with courageous soldiers, sailors and air men 
of Greece in a struggle which can only result in the crush- 
ing of the evil forces which have been unleashed upon the 
world and the introduction of a new era of freedom, 
justice and prosperity. 


The scholarly Mr. Diamantopoulos, rephrasing the 
speech in his native tongue, felt that he was “com- 
posing Thucydides.” Possibly some enterprising teacher 
of Greek will have some students use this quotation for 
a translation exercise (‘air men’ and all) and let cLass- 
ICAL WEEKLY publish it for His Excellency. 





REVIEWS 


Schliemann’s First Visit to America, 1850-1851. 
Edited by SHirtey H. Weser. ix, 111 pages. Pub- 
lished for the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens by the Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1942 (Gennadeion Monographs II) $2.50 


From the vast collection of Schliemann’s journals, 
day-books, copy-books and letters, which has recently 


been deposited ‘in the Gennadeion at Athens, one inter- 
esting document has now been published, making its 
appearance as Volume II of the Gennadeion Mono- 
graphs, with a brief preface and some notes by the 
Librarian, Shirley H. Weber. It is Schliemann’s own 
account of his first visit to America in 1851-2 in the 
form of a diary presumably first jotted down from 
time to time during the course of the trip and later 
neatly copied. The journal is preceded by a short auto- 
biography, evidently composed after ‘the return to 
Russia, and the whole was thus apparently prepared by 
the author with an audience in mind. At the ge 
of the journey Schliemann was just 29 years old, 
young man already successfully established in Fin li 
and resolutely determined to make his fortune. 

The diary commences with the departure from St. 
Pet tersburg December 10, 1850, and the various stages 
of the itinerary are recorded in some detail. Reaching 
New York February 15, 1851, Schliemann paid brief 
Visits to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington before 
continuing on, by way of Panama, to San Francisco, 
where he arrived April 2. Within a week he was estab- 
lished in business at Sacramento, conducting a private 
banking house for the purchase of gold dust and the 
sale of exchange. After a year of hard work and im- 
mense profit, recurring attacks of fever and his restless 
spirit led him to move again. Leaving San Francisco 
April 8, 1852, and retracing his journey via Panama and 
New York, he recrossed the Atlantic, and after spend- 


ing some weeks in England, France and Germany, 
where he visited his birthplace at Ankershagen, he re- 
turned to his beloved Russia. With his arrival at St. 
Petersburg July 23, 1852 the diary proper concludes; 
but a subsequent entry records his marriage on October 
12, 1852, to Catherine Lyschin, and his resolve to make 
St. Petersburg his home for the remainder of his life. 
fl further. appendices, dated from January to March 
1853, contain reports sent him by a former clerk re- 
garding the disastrous fire which laid Sacramento in 
ruins November 2, 1852, the great flood which fol- 
lowed, and the speedy restoration of normal conditions. 

In this diary we find no mention of classical Greece, 
no reference to Homer, no allusion to Troy; Schlie- 
mann’s active concern with archaeology was yet to 
come, though it may be significant that his interest in 
the ruins ut Old Panama adeond him to fight his way 
through the thick jungle with great disconafert, diffi- 
culty and some danger (as he tells the tale) in order to 
reach and explore the much overgrown site. 

The real value of the journal, in the opinion of the 
editor, lies in “the vivid picture it presents of travel in 
the early ‘50's, of the journey across the Isthmus, of 
New York and California, all viewed with the eyes of 
an alert young foreigner.” For the most part Schliemann 
restricts himself to ordinary and rather prosaic matters 
of fact; but many of his descriptions, such as that of the 
horrors endured in Panama, or his account of tropical 
flora and fauna, are greatly exaggerated, and flights of 
fancy may frequenlty be dowcted elsewhere. It 1s clear 
that the author has already become the hero of his own 
dramatic and romantic tale; and a comparison of the 
factual record offered by the journal with the recollec 
tions of some decades later, as they appear in the auto- 
biography in Ilios, reveals the growth of this romanti- 
cizing tendency. 

The diary is composed in a simple, easy style, show- 


in the use of English. The 


ing considerable facility 
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editor has wisely chosen to leave the text as Schliemann 
wrote it, with only minor corrections in punctuation 
and a few interpretations, enclosed in brackets, where 
the sense is not clear. The account is interesting not 
only for what it contains, but also for what it omits. 
At the outset the author explains his journey as 
prompted by an irresistible desire to travel and to see 
the world; and some of his earlier tours about Europe 
are tacitly ascribed to the same cause. It was probably 
an important contributory factor, but there can be little 
doubt that business was the ruling consideration; and 
certainly on his trip to America he came prepared to 
establish himself in profitable enterprise if he found 
the prospects favorable. Only general references to his 
business affairs appear in the diary, however, and it is 
almost as if he were playing a part as the hero, a de- 
tached man of the world, in his writing. His observa- 
tions, furthermore, though frequently acute, are gener- 
ally casual, superficial and even trivial; he is often naive, 
gullible, and inaccurate, and there is little evidence of 
real study or serious reflection. Indeed the revelation of 
his own character is far more trustworthy than his 
account of the scenes in which he moved. The work 
nevertheless holds the reader’s attention and is often 
fresh and diverting; and one can see already active that 
shrewd, inquiring, and rather uncritical disposition so 
manifest in Schliemann’s later archaeological career. 

The volume is published in attractive form, admir- 
ably printed and well arranged. Mr. Weber’s introduc- 
tion and brief notes are helpful and adequate; and his 
English translations of the two short sections of the 
journal written by the author in Spanish are well done. 
Those familiar only with Schliemann’s later achieve- 
ments and his personality as the discoverer of Troy will 
find this diary, which paints a picture of the man in 
his youth before fame had come to him, very enter- 
taining and not too heavy reading. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. By 
WituiaM Foxwett ALBRIGHT. xii, 238 pages. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1942 (The Ayer 
Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1941) $2.25 
There are few fields in which discoveries have been 

so many and advances so great as in Palestinian archae- 

ology during the last two decades. During that period 
no American has been so closely in touch with all that 
was happening or has contributed so much to progress 
as Professor Albright of The Johns Hopkins University, 
formerly director of The American School of Oriental 

Research at Jerusalem. Recently he has summarized in 

book form some of the results of the numerous excava- 

tions which have been going on in Palestine and the 


Near East. From the Stone Age to Christianity, a sum- 
mary of the contribution of archaeology to the history 
of civilization and especially of religion, appeared at the 
end of 1940! This spring he published the Ayer lec- 
tures he had delivered a year before at Colgate-Rochest- 
er Divinity School. 

In this work he takes a small section, chronologically 
speaking, of the immense area covered in the previous 
work and enlarges upon its religious aspects. The re- 
sult is a supplement rather than a repetition. Although 
the task is reduced, it is conceived in no narrow terms. 
The first chapter undertakes a psychological analysis of 
the mind of the Near East, as it 1s revealed in archae- 
ology, and traces the development of thinking from its 
primitive, pre-logical level to the empiricological stage 
which, already in the third millennium had produced 
didactic literature, systematized and codified law, moral- 
ity based on individual, rather than collective, responsi- 
bility, early science, and, as he insists, monotheism. 
Chapter II continues to sketch in the background of 
Old Testament religion from archaeological sources, 
both written and unwritten, showing the various in- 
fluences that contributed to its form and content. Chap- 
ter III takes up the nearest neighbors and closest rela- 
tives of the Hebrews, the Canaanites, and presents a 
vivid summary of the bizarre and illuminating informa- 
tion which the alphabetic cuneiform tablets discovered 
at Ras esh-Shamrah have contributed regarding the 
folklore and mythology of the Hebrews. 

The two remaining chapters attack the subject di- 
rectly and present a detailed account of what has been 
learned from all sources regarding the religion of Israel, 
except as found in the Bible, a knowledge of which is, 
not unreasonably, presupposed. One chapter describes 
the religion of the Israelite tribes from the conquest ot 
Canaan to the time of David; the other continues the 
account from Solomon to Nehemiah, with special at- 
tention to the Temple. Nowhere can there be found so 
complete and authoritative an account of all that is 
known from recent discoveries about the cult objects 
and practices of these periods. On all matters of phil- 
ology and archaeology the record is as trustworthy as is 


humanly possible. 


In some matters Albright takes a radical position. 
He prefers a minimum chronology and usually assigns 
ancient characters and events to the latest possible date. 
The Israelite conquest, for example, belongs chiefly in 
the last half of the thirteenth century. The Samaria 
ostraca belong to the time of Jeroboam II, not to that 
of Ahab. 

On other questions he is “conservative.” He has re- 
acted strongly against the exaggerated ruthlessness of 
the so-called Graf-Wellhausen reconstruction of Hebrew 
history. However, his thesis that Moses, whom he 
rightly holds to have been a historical character, was a 
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monotheist does not seem to me to be supported by 
convincing arguments. Assigning even far-reaching 
cosmic functions to a favorite deity does not make a 
man a monotheist. One may well suspend judgment as 
to whether even Amos was a monotheist in the modern 
sense of the term. Albright is fully justified in exhibit- 
ing the evidence to show that recent discoveries have 
confirmed ancient traditions which were unwisely re- 
garded with skepticism or suspicion. But one must 
guard against modernizing the ancients. 


When these and other questions are raised, however, 
no qualification or detraction is implied as to the value 
of the book. It is on the highest plane of scholarship. 
It is least of all a credulous attempt to “prove the Bible 
true,” but rather represents a scientific contribution of 
the first rank to the history of religions and an unbiased 
effort to discover the true historical interpretation of the 
biblical records. No better account of the light thrown 
by archaeology on the history of the Hebrews is 
available. 

C. C. McCown 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Egyptian Planetary Texts; On Some Astronom- 
ical Papyri and Related Problems of Ancient Geo- 
graphy. By O. Neucesauer. Pages 209-263, Plates 
1-27. American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 
1942 (Transactions of the American Philosophical 


Society, New Series, Volume XXXII, Part IT) 


It would be presumptuous of a layman in the fields 
of astronomy and mathematics to undertake a critical 
review of the work of a specialist in these subjects. But 
it is perhaps permissible to summarize briefly the re- 
sults of the studies of such specialists so that scholars in 
other branches of research may know how they affect 
their own investigations. : 

The work of Otto Neugebauer in Egyptian astron- 
omy, chronology and mathematics is well known among 
orientalists and papyrologists. In these two studies pre- 
sented to the American Philosophical Society, he offers 
reconstructions and interpretations of both Demotic 
and Greek texts, previously published but far from com- 
pletely understood. 

Two Demotic texts are in existence that give in- 
formation on planetary movements. The first of these, 
the so-called Stobart tablets, was published in a French 
translation by H. Brugsch in 1855. The second, P. Berl. 
8279, was edited in 1902 by W. Spiegelberg. Ne.ther 
has received any further study since its original publica- 
tion. A text closely parallel to the Demotic tables is 
the Greek papyrus, P. Tebt. II, 274. All three texts 
come from the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, and all 
give the positions in the ecliptic from year to year of 
the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury. The positions are indicated by the month, 


day, and sign of the zodiac, and the combinations of 
dates and signs indicate the exact moment of the en- 
trance of the planet into the sign. 

The texts are presented both in facsimile and in 
translation, and are restored, where defective, on the 
basis of modern astronomical calculations, largely the 
work of Mr. Olaf Schmidt. The critical notes are sup- 
plemented by a discussion of palaeography, terminology 
and related subjects in a separate section of the com. 
mentary. 

The editor's commentary is divided into two parts, 
astronomical and historical. In the former he considers 
questions relating to the calendar, the origin of the 
zodiac, and the introduction of non-significant days into 
the tables. In the historical commentary he is concerned 
with the problem of whether these tables represent old 
Egyptian astronomy or are Hellenistic in origin. No old 
Egyptian texts are extant that are comparable to the 
planetary tables, and what Egyptian astronomical litera- 
ture remains is my thological 1 in character. An examina- 
tion of ancient testimony on the subject, from Aristotle, 
Diodorus, Pliny, Theon Smyrnaeus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Macrobius, gives as little evidence of prac- 
tical astronomy among the ancient Egyptians as the 
Egy ptian texts dhemasdioes. Ptolemy in his Almagest 
criticizes the aivviat Kavovorouta of the astronomers of 
the ume of Hipparchus, and Neugebauer sees examples 
of these “eternal tables” in the two Demotic planetary 
texts and their Greek parallel. On the basis of his 
historical investigations he concludes that the planetary 
tables originated during the first period of the Hellen- 
istic age, pi" that it is unlikely that any serious Egyp- 
tian astronomy existed before Hellenistic times. 

In his second paper the author discusses the astron- 
omical implications of three texts published in the 
third volume of Michigan papyri, P. Mich. III, 149, 
150, and 151, with particular reference to the anaphorai 
of the zodiacal signs, which are represented by means 
of simple arithmetical series. 

Both of the studies give evidence of the most accur- 
ate and exhaustive research, and are presented with the 
clarity and precision that we expect of this eminent 
scholar. 

Etinor Mutietr HussELMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore. By Kar 
LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN and ERLING C. OLSEN. 82 
pages, frontispiece, 44 figures. New York University 
and Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1942 


This monograph deals with an interesting group of 
Roman sarcophagi from the Tomb of the Calpurnii, 
which was already known to archaeologists from the 
publication with plates in the Mél. Arch. et Hist. 5 
(1885) 318-9, Plates VIII-XIII; from the Bull. Inst. 
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Arch. (1885) 22-30; from Not. Scav. (1884) 393 (not 
cited), and from Not. Scav. (1885) 42-4; 74-7. The 
authors have given an interpretation and stylistic analy - 
sis and have provided much better illustrations. There 
are many well established statements which are perhaps 
meant for the non-specialists, but every specialist will 
welcome this scholarly and detailed discussion of these 
important works of Roman sculpture which because of 
the war have unfortunately been removed from exhibit 
so that the reader cannot check details in the presence 
of the originals. Professor Lehmann-Hartleben has con- 
centrated on the subject matter and on religious inter- 
pretation, while Mr. Olsen is responsible for the stylistic 
analogies. 

The authors do not give correct details about the 
finding of the sarcophagi and fail to mention Lanciami, 
who was present at their discovery. Ten (not nine) 
were found in 1884 (not 1885)! in the foundations of 
house no. 29 on the Via di Porta Salaria (the authors 
say “near the Porta Pia”) on the site of the Villa Bona- 
parte, sixteen metres from the street, outside the 
Aurelian Wall. Nothing is said about the connection 
of the site with the family of the Crassi or the many 
inscriptions found there. One mentions Gnaeus Pom- 
peius Magnus, son of Crassus, quaestor of the Emperor 
Claudius, ye father-in-law. He was executed in 47 A.D. 
on the instigation of Messalina. A second son, Licinius 
Crassus, was murdered by Nero in 67 a.p. A third son, 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso Frugi Licinianus, was beheaded 
in 69 a.p. Another son died a violent death under Had- 
rian. These sarcophagi may have contained the bones of 
members of this family or their descendants, but as 
there are no inscriptions on the sarcophagi themselves, 
this is uncertain. I doubt if there is any authority for 
the statement in the Walters Gallery pamphlet (un- 
known to Lehmann-Hartleben and Olsen) that “in one 
were the remains of M. Licinius Crassus, consul in 27 
A.D... . another contained the remains of L. Calpurnius 
P. F. Licinianus; another those of a second Calpurnius; 
and still another those of M. F. Volusia Torquata.” The 
authors should have referred to Lanciani, who tells the 
story well, repeating the inscription about Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus and illustrating the sarcophagus of the Leucip- 
pidae i in Pagan and Christian Rome 1893, 276-80. 

Not all (only four) deal with the cult of Dionysus 
as the title implies. The first sarcophagus discussed 
deals with the childhood of Dionysus. The banquet 
scene on the lid is unfinished and might be modern, 
though the authors argue for its genuineness. The sec- 
ond one is the most imposing and represents the Tri- 
umph of Bacchus as he rides in his chariot drawn by 
two panthers, preceded by elephants ridden by satyrs, 
who hold the mahout (better called the akoca) as used 





1A pamphlet published by the Walters Art Gallery itself 
(not mentioned in this monograph) says, “These sarcophagi 
were found in 1884 in Rome, under,the Villa Bonaparte in the 
Via Salaria.” 





in India today.2 The sarcophagus is said to be of Car- 
rara marble, but I think it is probably Greek marble, 
as that representing Bacchus and Ariadne may be 
Greek island marble, possibly even from the island of 
Naxos. The lid represents three consecutive scenes from 
the birth and childhood of Bacchus. Semele lies in the 
agony of death, struck by lightning. Zeus sewed up in 
his thigh the prematurely born babe and so Eileithyia 
is ministering to the god’s left thigh, from which 

Bacchus is born. A modern break by a strange coinci- 
dence splits his thigh. For Semele a reference might 
have been given to the non-Theban version with the 
effective figure of the dying Semele and Hermes carry- 
ing off the child on the Greek hydria in CVA, Univ. 
of California, I, 48-9, Pl. XLVII; also to such sarcophagi 
as Philippart, Iconographie des Bacchantes, 14ff.; Ash- 
mole, A Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles at Ince, 
Blundell Hall 1929, 92, Pl. 44, no. 248. This last and 
the scene of the Triumph of Bacchus from a con- 
temporary second-century marble (ibid., 93, Pl. 44, no. 
249) are such close replicas of the scenes on the Balti- 
more sarcophagus that the two scenes must reproduce 
some Hellenistic relief or painting of the third century 
B.c. (cf. Philostratus’ description of an imagined paint- 
ing in Imagines 1.14). Probably there was, originally, 
a cycle of scenes from the life of Bacchus of which the 
Ince Blundell and Baltimore sarcophagi and_ several 
paintings are replicas (cf. Heydemann, Dionysus’ Ge- 
burt und Kindheit; Trendall, JHS 54 [1934] 175-9; 
Cook, Zeus, 3.79ff.; Cagnat et Chapot, Manuel 
d’Archéologie romaine, I, 660f., Fig. 59, a sarcophagus 
with similar scene to that in Baltimore; Brit. Sch. Rome, 
Capit. Cap., 163, Colombe, 81 a; Graf, De Bacchi Ex- 
peditione Indica Monumentis Expressa; Robert, JHS 
20 [1goo] 84ff.; Graeven, Jb. Arch. 15 [1900] 217, 
not mentioned by Lehmann-Hartleben or Olsen, but 
Graeven gives eight parallel scenes on sarcophagi and 
illustrates the Baltimore one in Fig. 9). Perhaps it was 
not the purpose of the authors to give parallels or dis- 
cuss the origin of the scenes, but such a discussion is 
badly needed for the interpretation and for considering 
whether these scenes are originals or adaptations of 
Greek art, as is probably the case. 


Another sarcophagus, which is of Greek rather than 
Carrara marble, represents Bacchus with his cortége 
approaching his prospective bride, Ariadne, as she 
sleeps on Naxos. It seems to me that the sculptured 
scenes are at a lower depth than the original surface 
(compare the pilaster at the left) and that possibly an 
older sarcophagus has been re-used and cut back in 





2The nets on the elephant in front to protect it from insects 
and mosquitoes and other small things which torment a big 
elephant are not mentioned by the authors. There is an un- 
published long Johns Hopkins doctoral dissertation in the Johns 
Hopkins University library by Miss Bertha Loomis on the 
Elephant in Ancient Literature and Art, which discusses the 
elephants on this sarcophagus. 
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front for new reliefs. The sculptured lid does not be- 
long to it. One of the two sarcophagi which remained 
in Rome is described (16) with its scenes of Bacchic 
revelry, but with no praallels and no discussion of 
previous such scenes in Neo-Attic and other sculpture. 
Next is described the sarcophagus with the Dioscun 
and the Leucippidae. The masks (frontispiece) at the 
front corners may represent the winds and not merely 
bearded male heads. Then follow (17-9) descriptions 
of the sarcophagi with griffins and with garlands. The 
last and most conspicuous of the decorative, symbolical 
sarcophagi is called (1g) the “Victory Sarcophagus.” 
In the center two Victories hold a shield decorated 


with a Medusa head. 


This group of nine sarcophagi is important for the 
religious meaning of the scenes. They are a coherent 
group produced for the burial of a single family in- 
cluding several generations from the middle of the sec- 
ond century to the third. (Where are the sarcophagi of 
the earlier members of the family mentioned in the in- 
scriptions found? See above.) These sarcophagi were 
used by members of a Bacchic cult-community accord- 
ing to the authors of this monograph. But only four 
are thoroughly Bacchic. Certainly that of the Leucip- 
pidae has little to do with Bacchus. However, the 
authors may be right in seeing a common liturgical 
language (21) and in ascribing these sarcophagi to one 
variety of Bacchic cults, that of Dionysus-Sabazius. 
Sabazius seems to be represented on the Ariadne sar- 
cophagus wearing a polos and holding a_ thyrsus 
crowned by a pine cone (Fig. 12). But Sabazius often 
holds animals in either hand and has legs terminating 
in palmettes or animals. The authors give (22-36) a 
learned history of Sabazius but fail to mention the so- 
called “Parthenon Throne” and many other representa- 
tions connected with Sabazius and my long discussion 
of Sabazius in connection with the oldest representation 
in Greece of the rormos Onpav, an — bronze relief 
found at Olynthus (Olynthus, 11:30-9, where more 
bibliography will be found than is al by Lehmann- 
Hartleben and Olsen).3 For the idea of the birth of a 
divine child (whether Dionysus or that of Vergil’s 
Fourth Eclogue) as “an ever sharper point for the 
hopes of humanity” (32), we need a reference to 
Jeanmaire, La Sibylle et le retour de Age d'Or (cf. my 


review in AJP 62 [1941] 367-80) as well as to Norden, 


3The Bacchic inscription in the Metropolitan Museum is 
mentioned (27) without reference to its publication in AJA, 
37. (1933) 215-70 in articles by Vogliano, Cumont, and 
Christine Alexander. For the snake moving up a tree (29 
[Fig. 31]) besides Roscher and Cook, the example on a marble 
relief (contemporary with the Baltimore sarcophagi) which | 
found near Amphipolis (published in TAPA 69 [1938] 75-6) 
and Callimachus’ epigram about such a relief (Anth. Pal. 
9-336) might be mentioned. Much material on this subject 
will be found in Kazarow, Die Denkmiler des Thrakischen 
Reitergottes in Bulgarien. There is an unpublished example of 
such a relief at the Johns Hopkins University. 





Die Geburt des Kindes. For the idea of a gateway cf. 
Marion Lawrence’s article on City-Gate Sarcophagi in 
The Art Bulletin 10 (1927) 1-45 and Highbarger, The 
Gates of Dreams; but such a richly decorated pilaster is 
hardly a gateway of the underworld through which the 
god and his companions entered the scene to awaken 
Ariadne from the temporary sleep of death. A gateway 
has no place in the legend of Dionysus. It is rather part 
of the original outer surface of the sarcophagus not cut 
down and decorated as a kind of border to the scene. 
For the interpretation of death as temporary sleep the 
authors should have mentioned Ogle’s article “The 
Sleep of Death” in Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome, 6.1933-81-117. Although the authors display 
more acquaintance with German than English books 
and articles, the English of the monograph 1s excellent. 
I should, however, prefer to say the theophorous (not 
“theophore”) name Dionysius (42). 

Even though the origin and the development of the 
scenes have not been sufficiently investigated, the study 
of these sarcophagi has proved them probably to be 
important documents for the creeds of a mystery re- 
ligion. They are also extraordinarily original works 
(though there are more duplicates than the statement 
on page 79 would indicate), carefully and_ skillfully 
executed for some great and wealthy family, “to be 
classed not among the pieces turned out by ‘the flour- 
ishing Roman industry in sarcophagi, but as the indi- 
vidual works of very gifted artists, some of the greatest 
creations of Roman art.”” They are also good illustrations 
of a change and transformation in artistic style from 
the age of ‘Hadrian to that of the Severi. No student of 
Roman archaeology or religion or art or history should 
neglect to read this valuable monograph on a unique 
series of sarcophagi. 

Davin M. RosBinson 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Imperium. Studién over het “Mana’-begrip in zede 


H. WaGENVvoorT. 202 


pages. 3-75 Al. 

“This work has been written in times which have 
been difficult for our people and our land.” Laconically, 
the opening sentence of this new book summarizes the 
plight of the Dutch scholars who seek to carry on their 
work, though their country is oppressed under the yoke 
of the invaders? The book, however, shows no signs of 
strain or bias; throughout it is objective and craftsman- 
like. 

Wagenvoort belongs to the comparative or anthro- 
pological school familiar to all students of Roman re- 
ligion through the work of W. W. Fowler, Pfister, and 
H. J. Rose. His purpose in this book is to show that 
“only the knowledge of Austronesian and other primi- 
tive notions about ‘mana’ (Orenda) can give us the 


en taal der Romeinen. By 
Paris, Amsterdam 1941 
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key to the proper understanding of many peculiarities 
in Roman ritual and belief.” Such an approach is not 
new; but there is novelty in the application of the 
mana-theory to many important problems of Roman 
religion. For Wagenvoort proceeds to elucidate the 
original meaning of many fundamental Roman ideas 
(augustus, maiestas, gravitas, vis, numen, im- 
perium, venus, genius, novensilis, indiges ) by reference 
to the notions connected with mana. He seeks to show 
that these concepts have, not only in etymology, but 
as well in their social and religious implications, an 
original connection, if we assume that they refer to 
increase, transmission, or movement of mana in a pre 
animistic phase of Roman society. 


vigor, 


The rest of the book deals with rites, customs, and 
taboos that can be explained as having been conditioned 
by the notion of mana. For instance, good mana and 
bad mana can be transmitted through contact: in the 
former, 1.¢., in the transmission of good mana, may be 
cited such examples as the holding of doorposts in the 
dedications of templa and altars; ‘the touching of per- 
sons with hands, rods, or herbs (manumissio per vin- 
dictam, inauguratio, and devotio); the touching of 
sacred escrags (coronae spiceae of the Fratres Arvales 
apis). In the transmission of harmful 
mana may be included such customs as the veiling of 
hands; prohibitions on touching the sick and the dead; 
and the exclusion of slaves, strangers, captives, and wo- 
men from contact with certain sacred objects. 


and Jupiter | 


We can see from the foregoing that a mass of re- 
ligious phenomena can be brought under the notion of 
mana. But the question raises itself naturally, how does 
the author define this concept? Mana in Wagenvoort’ s 
definition appears to be a special power that may be 
inherent in persons, groups of persons, spirits, sacral 
formulae, animals, and objects—a power that is transfer- 
able under certain circumstances, a power that can work 
either good or harm. Wagenvoort is not a field-anthro- 
pologist and he bases his definition on the work of F. 
R. Lehmann (Mana, Leipzig 1915) and the studies of 
Van Gennep and L. Lévy-Bruhl. 

The reader encounters in Wagenvoort’s thesis the 
irreducible paradox produced by an attempt to ration- 
alize and define in terms of Western scholarship con- 
cepts that are admittedly _pre- ‘logical and irrational. 
Wage nvoort describes the primitive mana-view as 

“dynamistic’” and compares the flow of mana to the 
electric current. This simile expresses’ a twentieth- 
century mechanistic view of the world and goes to show 
how far removed we are from any true grasp of that 
stage in which reason and emotion have not 
been divorced. That is to say, we observe certain facts 
known about primitive religion, construct theories about 
the pre-logical religious state, and then proceed to ex- 
plain ancient religion with the aid of theories that at 
best can be only distorted approximations. 


e ‘lusiv c 


Yet a second question suggests itself to a reader of 
Wagenvoort’s book: What is that primitive stage ot 
Roman religion that he reconstructs by comparisons 
with so-called primitive cultures? Wagenvoort speaks 
of it as if it were a phase within a historical develop- 
ment, a phase which has left “survivals” that were no 
longer understood even by the Romans themselves. In 
a few places, he even tries to connect the origin of cer- 
tain notions and terms with situations that have definite 
historical connotations: pontifex is of Latin but augur 
of Sabine origin (42), Sol Indiges is superimposed upon 
an earlier mana notion of indigetes (100). Yet else- 
where he is forced to admit that in the earliest recog- 
nizable phase of Roman religion “dynamistic” and 
“animistic” concepts are already running side by side 
and sometimes even overlap each other (117ff.). Can 
we, then, postulate for primitive Roman religion simply 
a “dynamistic” phase dominated by the notion of mana? 


Here two distinct aspects appear to be confused. Cer- 
tain human emotions are dictated by the very facts of 
human existence; they are so because human life is so 
constituted, and categorizing them or calling them by a 
special scientific name is going neither to subtract from 
their essential function nor to add to it. For instance, 
we may call feelings of superiority, of superhuman or 
extraordinary power, of divine presence, of the miracu- 
lous, of the transmission of energy or enthusiasm, etc., 
primitive, if we wish; but have we explained their sig- 
nificance for MODERN life by so doing? The tendency 
to “account for” such manifestations by having refer- 
“primitive” concepts, as those of Austronesia, 
results simply in hypothetical explanations. Such com- 
parisons are in fact unnecessary, when we can equally 
well explain these manifestations by reference to gen- 
eral human psychology and behavior. The superhuman 
size or weight of the gods conceived in physical terms 
(gravitas and maiestas, according to Wagenvoort), are 
surely signs of their power cinaiwed in physcial terms, 
but what do we gain by calling this power mana? It 
seems to the reviewer that a clearer line must be drawn 
between the generally human, though irrational, emo- 


ence to 


tions and those pre- logical concepts “that form part of 
societies. Other- 
wise we might j just as well revert to the romantic notion 
(and there- 
of humanity, a 


what we conventionally call ‘ ‘ primitive” 


of an “original,” “naive,” “philosophical” 


fore valuable) primitive state state 
which had mastered all the problems of the universe 
and from the graceful realms of which we seem now 


to be fallen. 


The foregoing discussion has in some measure at- 
tempted to prepare the reader for the results which 
Wagenvoort attains. Since he claims to 
original meaning of Roman religious concepts, he can 


know the 


take any literary passage from Ennius to Boethius and 
be able to discover in it some primitive survival. Prize 
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examples of this method are: Caesar, B. C. 3.92.5 for 
Wagenvoort serves to show the transmission of tribal 
mana by the general to his troops; and Boethius 1.1 
mulier reverendi vultus oculis ardentibus et ultra com- 
munem hominum valentiam .. . shows that the seat 
of mana is in the eyes. These are, of course, flagrant 
examples of unhistorical interpretation; but though sim- 
ilar criticism could be levelled against other passages 
in the book, some of Wagenvoort’s conclusions are de- 
serving of consideration. = imperator is derived from 
im-perare (parere) ‘to call into life’ and is explained as 
an increase of the collective power of the tribe through 
the chief (imperator, imperium). Wagenvoort ex- 
plains the late rise of Imperator, first acclaimed in 210 
B.c., as a revival of Roman respect for powerful person- 
ality hitherto artificially suppressed by the Republic. 
Dii novensiles and dii indigetes (Livy 8.9.6) are ex- 
plained as two “dynamistic” groups of “motive” pow- 
ers, which were later personified, novensilis being de- 
rived from *neu ‘to move’ (sc. the mana) and indiges 
from ind-igere, indigitare ‘to move within.’ There are 
also interesting observations on Janus Clausus, on the 
triumphal arch, and on the rites of the threshold; 
fact, most of the early Roman rites are either discussed 
or mentioned. 

In fairness to Wagenvoort it should be pointed out 
that he is aware of the hypothetical character of his 


interpretation. Unstinting praise must be granted his 


method of presentation: texts and data are given in 
full, and modern references are highly selective and to 
the point. 

Ever since “the primitive” was discovered as a phe- 
nomenon by the nineteenth century, the triumphant 
self-assurance of European rationalism has been afflicted 
with doubts. The superior attitude of an “enlightened” 


civilization has alternated with the glorification of 
primitive strength often thought to rest upon meta- 
physical foundations of eternal validity. Though 
Wagenvoort still believes in the power of European 
scholarship to attain intelligible interpretation in the 
study of primitive belief, we sense in his treatise deep 
respect and sincere admiration for the supposedly uni- 
fied “dynamistic” world of the primitive. This groping 
for the eternally religious, for the absolute, and for the 
“original” characterizes the present crisis of scholarship. 
The objective scholarship which sought to state and 
interpret facts by historical objectivist. methods, i.e. by 
explaining each epoch, each cultural cycle in its own 
terms, methods which eliminated any value judgment, 
this scholarship has led to the self-effacement of the 
European tradition without leading to the actual identi 
fication of such scholarship with the cultures studied. 
The anti-intellectual reaction that has sprung up over 
most of the world now not only attacks the theories of 
historicism but challenges the very importance of that 
human reason which has been central in the develop 
ment of European culture. 


The future of historical scholarship is uncertain, but 
it appears that some reconstruction of qualitative stand- 
ards, some philosophical re-emphasis on the systematic 
rather than developmental aspects of human life will 
become necessary if the exercise of reasoning scholarship 
is to survive. But for inquiries into our classical past 
these standards and categories can be found only in 
the European tradition, which has established a pattern 
of rational thought, not in the world of pre-logical cul. 
tures of which we can never perceive more than a dim 
and uncertain image. 

Georce M. A. HANeMann 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





NEW DOCTORAL 


In all, 38 universities contribute to the newest vol- 
ume of Doctoral Dissertations! titles which are of gen- 
eral interest to readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Of these 
38 there are fifteen which sponsor only one study 
apiece, while nine institutions produced five or more 
each in the year which ended last June. The punctual 
appearance of this annual compilation of thesis titles 
bears testimony to the importance which deans of 
graduate schools accord it in even a very busy academic 
season. 


Although the number of studies accepted for doc- 
toral degrees declined by a tenth and the number of 
classical interest by the same percentage, it is note- 
worthy that departments of classical literature account 





1Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
1941-1942 (Number g) compiled for the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, edited by Epwarp A. Henry. Wilson, New 
York 1942 $2.50 


DISSERTATIONS 


for as many titles as in 1940 or 1941. Greater declines 
are seen in almost all the fields that border on the 
classical preserves. Religion, art, and music are the ex 
ceptions, for these are among the seven departments in 
which the number of theses perceptibly rose (others: 
biochemistry, botany, psychology, economics). Classical 
studies remain at a number fairly stable, also at about 
twentieth in rank among the fifty categories inte 
which titles are classified in Wilson’s annual list. As 
in other years we find in almost every category titles 
that seem to have demanded cooperation of classical 
scholars, but again there threads through the reader’s 
mind a filament of fear that possibly not all the co 
operation was utilized that should have been. 

Another evident, but explicable, change is the great 
decrease in the number of dissertations printed and 
submitted to CLASSICAL WEEKLY for review. Fewer 
studies in all fields seem to have attained printed form. 
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Several are entered as “secret war research,” with not 
even their titles divulged. 

In a year that produced 3243 theses, a number far 
below the 3526 of 1941, yet higher than any other year 
in academic history, 105 ites are within the r range of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY interests. The temptation to in 
clude, for instance, the composition of Dr. John N. 
Vincent of Cornell entitled Three Grecian Songs, is 
only a little stronger than an occasional impulse to list 
a title because it contains words of deep interest to the 
student of antiquity. Thixotrophy of honey, for ex- 
ample, is treated in another Cornell study, glaucophane 
schists in one from Harvard, and at Chicago the trans- 
mission of lymphocytic choriomeningitis virus by an- 
thropods was investigated. 

The distribution of the 105 studies is so much nar- 
rower than usual that CLASSICAL WEEKLY presents them 
under only six of the customary rubrics. A subject fre- 
quently lacking is pedagogy; this year it contains five 
entries. More candidates than ever study topics in 
literary history, exegesis, criticism and classical “in- 
fluences.” The major treatment under the caption Art 
and Archaeology is architecture. Among authors 
studied in dissertations, the preponderant figure is 
Thomas Aquinas whom eight students treated. Seven 
of these were at Catholic University of America, the 
institution which accounts for the largest number of 
studies in the list that follows, and probably the widest 

variety of topics in spite of devoting nearly half of its 

classical theses to Thomistic subjects. Southern Baptist 
sponsors the largest number of Biblical studies. Plato is 
again the fooumbe classical author, and Roman topics 
dentinene i in the field of history and social studies. 

Readers of this list will observe that nearly every 
title could be entered at some second point in the 
classification. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL, LITERATURE 

Aeschylus. WILLIAM PERBOYRE HETHERINGTON. An 
aesthetic study of nine plays of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles. Toronto 

Apuleius. WitiiAm TT. McKippen. 
of in with the accusative in Apuleius. 

Aristotle. ‘TRoy WILSON ORGAN. 
totle. Iowa 
CLARENCE W. SHuTE. The 
Aristotle: an analysis of the living being. 
(Reviewed in CLASSICAL WEEKLY 36.70-1) 

Arnobius. ErMin F. Micka. A study of the ques- 
tion of divine anger in the works of Arnobius and 
Lactantius. Catholic. 

Bernardus Silvestris. 


Nonlocal uses 
Chicago 
An index to Aris- 
psychology of 
Columbia 


Sara Wuitcrart  DeEForp. 
Bernardus Silvestris: a translation, an interpretation, 
and a study of certain relationships. Yale 

Cicero. Epwarp CHARLES May, Jr. A _ rhetorical 
commentary on Cicero’s Pro Cluentio. Princeton 
JoHN WILLIAM WILHELMS. The language of 
De Legibus. Minnesota 
Masie GANT MurpHy. 
Alexandria. 


Cicero’s 
Clement. 
in the works of 


Nature allusions 


Clement of Catholic 


Comicorum fragmenta. Roy Francis Butier. In- 
dex verborum comicorum Romanorum fragmentorum. 
Ohio 

Dracontius. |AMES 
contii De laudibus dei, 
lation, and commentary. Pennsylvania 

Duns Scotus. Cyr L, Suirce.. The univocity of 
the concept of being in the philosophy of John Duns 
Scotus. Catholic 
_Elegiae in Maecenatem. Mary CeciLia MiL.er. The 
Elegiae in Maecenatem with introduction, text, transla- 
tion, and commentary. Pennsylvania (Reviewed in 
C’ ASSICAL WEEKLY 35.235) 

THEODORE C. AppELT. Studies in the con- 

Adagia, with particular 
1500, and the edition of 


Liber 1 Dra- 
text, trans- 


FIsHER IRWIN. 
with introduction, 


Erasmus. 
tents and sources of Erasmus’ 
reference to the first edition, 
1526. Chicago 

Herbert of Cherbury. HaAro_p RANDOLPH HUTCHE- 
son. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De religione laici, 
edited and translated with a critical discussion of his 
life and philosophy and a comprehensive bibliography 
of his works. Yale 

Hesiod. Howarp 
hexameter. Yale 

MARY 
Cornell 


NEwton Porter. The Hesiodic 


Homer. ANN TippeTts. The myths in the 
Odyssey. 
Homeric Hymns. NokMAN OLIvER Brown. Hermes 
the thief, with special reference to the Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes. Wisconsin. 
Horace. SISTER ST. 


thought in Horace. 


Hrosvitha. 
Hrosvithae 
mentary. St. 


Icnatius Dove. The religious 


3oston 
BERGMANN. 
and com- 


BERNARDINE 
translation 


SISTER MARY 
Liber Tertius: a 
Louis 
_Hidefonsus. Sister ATHANASIUS BRAEGELMANN. The 
life and writings of Saint Ildefonsus of Toledo. Catholic 

Justin. Eric L. Titus. The motivation of changes 
made in the New Testament text by Justin Martyr and 
Clement of Alexandria: a study in the origin of New 
Testament variation. Chicago 

Lactantius. EMu, SCHNEWEIS. Angels and demons 
according to Lactantius. Catholic 

Leo. SisteER MARY MAGDELEINE MUELLER. 
cabulary of Pope St. Leo the Great. Catholic 


Lucian. FRED W. 
and allusion in Lucian. 
ICAL WEEKLY 35.225-6) 

Marcus Argentarius. 
The epigrams of Marcus Argentarius: 
vised text and commentary. Cincinnati 

New Testament. RKosert HeENry Boyp. The Arabic 
text of I Corinthians in “Studia Sinaitica No. II”: a 
comparative linguistic and critical study. Princeton 
CLiaupE U. Broacu. The meaning of the 
aorist passive in the New Testament. Southern Baptist 

ALLEN Wittis Graves. The Judaism of 
Southern Baptist 
HERMAN IHLEY. 
Southern Baptist 
Epwin JoHN Apbo._pH Kocu. 

the philosophy of personalism. 


The vo- 


HousEHOLDER. Literary quotation 
Columbia (Reviewed in cLAss- 


Stuart GERARD PAu SMALL. 
introduction, re- 


James. 
—_—— Jesus and the traditions of 
the Jews. 
The religion of 
Southern 


Jesus and 
Baptist 
Nits WILHELM LuND. Chiasmus in the New 
Chicago 


Testament. 
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James GitMour RANCK. The problem of 
tension and conflict and the New Testament solution. 
Drew 

— — W. Rosert Situ. Christ’s knowledge: a 
study of the mind in Jesus Christ. Southern Baptist 

Noe, Myron Taytor. The place of the temple 
in the New Testament. Southern Baptist 

Jacos JoHN VELLENGA. The Christian ration- 
ale of human suffering based on the teachings of the 
New Testament. Southern Baptist 

GEORGE ALLEN WEsT, JR. 
criticism. Southern Baptist 


Odo. VIRGINIA GINGERICK. An edition and transla- 
tion of Odo of Deuil’s De Profectione Ludovici VII in 
Orientem. Chicago 


Old Testament. ERMINNIE HoLiis BARTELMEz. Wil- 
liram’s Expositio in Cantica Canticorum. Yale 
WALTER WARREN FILKIN, Jr. Distinctive con- 
tributions of Ezekiel to Hebrew religion. Southern 
Baptist 
— Huco H. Foucar. The book of Jonah: a 
critical study of its position and value in the canon. 
Southern Baptist 
Eruin C. KruscHwitz. 
unity of Hosea. Southern Baptist 
Duke K. McCaut. The date and authorship 
of Zechariah. Southern Baptist 
Grorck H. MENNENGA. 
moral concepts of the canonical prophets. 
Baptist 


John and form 


The problem of the 


Cardinal, ethical and 
Southern 
Puiuip H, Nason. The Messianic hope of 
the book of Isaiah. Boston 

NATHAN SUssKINpD. Das Smuelbuch: eine jiidisch- 
deutsche Umdichtung der zwei Bicher Samuelis im 
Stile der mittelhochdeutschen Heldendichtung, Teil I: 
Untersuchung der Sprache, der Quellen und der Lied- 
technik nebst Teilherausgabe des Textes der Pariser 
Handschrift (Hébreu 92) mit Kommentar, die ersten 
350 Strophen umfassend. New York 

Ovid. MarsHait. WILBUR STEPHEN SWAN. 
of Golding’s Ovid. Harvard 

Pindar. Erwin Louis JoHN LUEKER. History and 
religious thought in Pindar. Washington, St. Louis 

Plato. ANiT\A LuriA AscHER. Unity of thought and 
form in Plato’s Phaedrus. Smith 
ROBERT SHERRICK BRUMBAUGH. 
mathematics in Plato’s dialectic. Chicago 
. JoseEpH CAHN. Contributions of Plato to 
thought on physical education, health, and recreation. 
New York 

JouHN Minton SmitH. <A comparison and 

criticism of the educational philosophies of Plato and 
John Dewey. lowa 


Prudentius. 


A study 


The role of 


cman “t 


Ovid in 


the Contra orationem Symmachi of Prudentius. Catholic 


SISTER MARIE Licuort EWALD. 


Robert Grosseteste. EDWIN JERGEN WESTERMANN. 
An edition, with introduction and notes, of Dicta I-L 
of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 1235-1253. 
Colorado 
Gorpon MaAcDoNna.p KirkKwoop, Sopho- 
cles’ use of the technique of contrast. Johns Hopkins. 

Theodore of Mopsuesta. Francis J. REINE. The 
eucharistic doctrine and liturgy of the mystagogical 
catecheses of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Catholic 


Sophocles. 


Thomas Aquinas. GERALD BENKERT. The Thomistic 
conception of an international society. Catholic 
CLEMENT JosEPH Detita PENTA. The social 
value of hope in modern social thought and Thomas 
Aquinas. Catholic 
WILLIAM F. Ferree. The act of social justice 
in the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and in the 
encyclicals of Pope Pius XI. Catholic. 
FREDERICK Epwarp FLYNN. Wealth and 
money in the economic philosophy of St. Thomas. Notre 
Dame 


Sister Mary Dorores Hayes. Various group 
mind theories viewed in the light of Thomistic prin- 
ciples. Catholic 

Sister Cyri, Epwin KINNEY. A critique of 
the philosophy of George Santayana in the light of 
Thomistic principles. Catholic 

Sister Roperta SNELL. The nature of man 
in St. Thomas Aquinas compared with the nature of 
man in American sociology. Catholic 

STANLEY J. WorFer. The prayer of Christ 
according to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Catholic 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


BRINKMAN, BENJAMIN. An introduction to Fran- 
cesco Patrizi’s Nova de universis philosophia. Columbia 

Burts, HERMAN Ropert, Jr. The glorification of 
Athens in Greek drama. Iowa 

CARLSON, Mary Luise. 
Latin Christian apologists. 

CoocAN, Marjorie Dotores. The influence of the 
liturgy on the English cycle plays. Yale 

Donovan, Victor J. Sixtus of Siena and the science 
of Biblical introduction. Catholic 

E.iiott, KATHLEEN OVERMYER. Text, authorship and 
use of the First Vatican mythographer. Radcliffe 
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